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THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 

..., . -.. -HOSTILIXT.--;:'. —. 

AN IjliPBOMPTti EFFOET Br J. 1 . Pl4uKNOT. 

Man, in this dim chrysalis of his life, j 

Sees but by halves,—hence nurses thought for! 
strife; 

For Reason, clouded by the feelings warm, 
Timely avoids not some long threat’ning storm; 
And Error, like an empire in the soul 
Supremely for the doom of nature hold. 

Thus, still, when Brethren of a common stock,' 
By Satan’s wiles be bound as to his rock.— 
When Passion with a shivered sceptre reign. 
And soft affection’s blessings are disdained 
Would find, too late, a ruin and a wild : 

And all, then, lost for lack of Patience mild! 
Thus, when I see the squadrons of the North, 
Well nigh contending.—holding sabres forth, 
To rule or ruin the South’s rccusautihost — 

In wonder at the spectacle am lost; 

But o’er the scene a wand of peace would wave. 
To still the tumult of the impetuous brave. 
Nor glad 1 view the Southern warrior’s might, 
That bold, menance the quiet Northern Light, 
Por Christians, like the harmless child should 
pause. . 

Obey and cherish the eternal laws. 

What, if themes call forth the myoptic hate. 
And Force must lead truth through revolting 
gates; 

IVouId Peace by violence founded long endure, 
.And Heaven such deeds approve as good and 
pure ? 

Await new research for the purer truth,— 

• Tiie laboring student honor with your rath. 
Light, Light! is wanted in this devious maze, 
.And mistakes brood upon the gloomy days ! 
Patience let reign^—Age study on to-find 
What profound research may illume the mind. 
Near Athens, Ga. March, ISGO. 


Snake Stoky. The Dajton Gazette of 
the 8th in st., tells the following: A young 
man, deaf and dumb, named Elvin Birch, 
amused the passengers on the railroad train 
from Richmond east, last Friday, by ex¬ 
hibiting his traveling companion and pet, 
a live rattlesnake, which was eighteen years 
old, and he seemed delighted to receive its 
embraces, permitting it to coil around his 
neck. It seemed to be completely under 
his control, and would permit him to open 
its month, to show its poisonous fangs, 
after which he placed it carefully in his tin 
box without the least fear. It had twelve 
rattles, and was about three feet in length. 
He appeared to be anxious to obtain an¬ 
other rattlesnake, and professed to be able 
to pick them up in the forest and tame them, 
without being the least afraid of any per¬ 
sonal injury. J 


SPEECH WITHOUT WOEDS. 

I’ll tell you a story of how I once 
saved my life, entirely through having 
learned the deaf and dumb alphabet: , 

“ There were two little boys who used 
to come and stay with Frank and me, 
when we were first married, and they 
could neither hear nor speak. 

They were deaf and dumb ; they could 
not talk except with their fingers—so— 
only ever so much quicker. 

Frank and I learned this foreign al¬ 
phabet on purpose, that we might under¬ 
stand what these two poor lads had to 
say. They were quick and clever; they 
could read and write, ay, and draw and 
sew and do many other things which moi-t 
boys would make but a very had hand 
at. 

They could play at draught, and back¬ 
gammon, and chess, and at fox and 
geese, as well as any boys. They cordd 
almost see what we said, though they 
could not hear, with such quick eager 
eyes did they watch every movement 
of OUT lips. We soon, however, got to 
talk as easily with our fingers as onr 
tongues; and sometimes when the lads 
were n’ot with us, Frank and I used to 
conver-e in that .manner when alone, for 
practice. 

Tt happened upon one occasion that 
he;had to go to London on important 
business ; he was to have gone in the af¬ 
ternoon train, but something delayed 
him, so that he was not able to leave be¬ 
fore the night-express. I was not in 
very good health, and retired to my bed¬ 
room about two hours before his de¬ 
parture ; he promised however to come 
up andjffish me good-by beftire he sfarthd, 
which would be between twelve and one 
o’clock in the morning. The matter 
which called him away was connected 
with the bank here, which had just been 
burned down ; and my husband, it seems, 
though I did not know it at the time—so 
great a secret had he endeavored to keep 
—had many thousand pounds belong¬ 
ing to the concern in bis temporary pos¬ 
session, locked up in an iron safe in our 
bedroom, where the plate was kept. He 
was bank manager, and responsible for 
the whole of it. It was winter time, 
and there was a fire in the room, so 
bright and comfortable that I was in no 
hurry to leave it and get into bed, hut 
sat up, looking into the fiery coals, and 
thinking about all sorts of things; upon 
the long journey Frank had to take that 
night, and of how dreary the days would 
seem until he returned ; and in particu¬ 
lar how lonely I should feel in that great 
room all by myself, when he would be 
away; for I was a dreadful coward. It 
was a little after eleven o’clock when I 
got into bed, but I did not feel the least 
inclined for sleep even then; I knew 
Frank would he coming to wish me 
good-hy presently; and besides, there 
seemed to be all sorts of noises about 
the room, which my foolish ears used to 
hear, when I was alone at night. 

If a little soot fell down the chim¬ 
ney, it was I thought a great black crow 
at least, which would soon be fiying 
about the room, and settling on my pil¬ 
low ; if a mouse squeaked in the wain¬ 
scot, it was the creaking of some dread¬ 
ful person’s shoes, coming up stairs to 
kill me with a carving knife ; and if the 
wind blew at the casement, it was some¬ 
body else trying to get in at the window, 
although it was two stories high. You 
may imagine then, my horror when I 
heard a tremendous sneeze within a quar¬ 
ter of an inch of me, just behind the 
headboard of the bed, and between that 
and the wall, where there was a consid¬ 
erable space. I had, as usual, taken the 
precaution, before I put the candle out, 
of looking every where in the room 
where it was quite impossible any person 
could be hid ; bnt in the little plcove in¬ 
to which the bed was pushed I had never 
so much as thought of looking, although 
that it-as a capital hiding-place for any¬ 
body. 

Ever since I had slept in that room. 


in short, I had been like the ostrich, who ed “ where is your sal-volatile, dearest?’’ 
puts his head in the sa^d, and then ima- and went to the mantlepiece to get it. I 
gines himself in perfect security. I had thought he never could have understood 
piqued myself on precautionary measures : me. he spoke with such coolness and un- 
that after all, might jtist as well havej concern, until I saw bis fingers reply as 
been omitted. Tho oi^ thing, as I be- he took up the bottle, “ All right; don’t 
lieve, wliich saved myveason from de- ha afraidV' And then I was not afraid, 
parting altogether, when I first heard or at least not much, for I knew that I 
that terrible sound, was that my mind should not be left for one instant in that 
clung to the hope that ii might be, after room alone ; and I felt that my Frank 
all, only the .sneeze of a cat. Fifty cats was a match for any two men in such a 
together could not hav^ made half such cause. Only he had no weapon. '•'■He 
I a disturbance, it is trhp, for it was the has a life preserver,” said I, with my 
sneeze of a man who sneezes in spite of fingers. 

himself, and almost shoiok the house; bnt “ Your fire is getting rather low, 
the idea sustained me^ over the first Georgey,” observed he, as he took up . 
shook. The next instaift tiie wretch had the poker. (Ah, he had a weapon then.) 
to sneeze again, and jtashing aside the “ 1 must leave you a good blaze to com¬ 
bed. which rolled on castors. I felt he fort you, before I go.” He poked the 
was standing beside m^ pillow, looking fire, and left the poker in, but without 
at me. If he bad only dven one sneeze, ever taking his eye off me and the bell- 
he might perhaps hav«helieved me, as handle. “ I will just ring the bell and 
I lay quite stiU, breath#ig as regularly see whether Thomas has got the port- 
as I could, and,preterd»g to be asleep; mantean ready. Mary,” continued he 
but he reasoned, very justly, that, unless to the maid that answered the bell,, 
jlwas deaf or dead, Ijmust have been “ send Thomas uj).” 
awakened by the second. '1 hen when she had gone upon that er- 

“ You’re awake,,martn,” said he in a rand, “ By Jove, I never gave him that 
gruff voice, “ and it’s lin use shamming 1 key. Where is it, Georgey? I have 
If you don’t want a tip with this life- not a minute to lose. It is in your 
preserver, just look alixe.” dressing-case with the rest there, I shall 

“ I opened my cyes-4xceedingly wide be an age in looking for it. Might T ask 
at this, and beheld a plan with crape you to get out of bed for an instant, and 
over his face, standing!by the bed; he show me where it is? Jump,” and I 
held a sort of vlnb with two knobs upon jumped, you may be sure, quickly enough, 
it in his right hand and iwith his left he and was inside the dressing-room with 
pointed to the iron safiij the door locked, in a half a second. 

“ Is the money theiie ?” said he. “ Come in Thomas, come in,” said 

“ The plate is,” sai(--I, in a trembling Frank, for Thomas was modestly hesita- 
voice ; •* pray take it s r; I am sure you ting at the chamber door. “ 1 here’s 
are very welcomejIl^Athe might. have .some blackguard got into, jhe house, and. 
had evofvthing dr v3lie in the'house; ’behind my bed there". 'IT Be makes thh ' 
with all niy heart, so long as he left me least resistance, I’ll kill him with this 
my life. •; hot poker.” 

“ The money—the gold—the notes— At these words the bed was pushed 

are they there ?” cried he again in a ter- slowly outward, the burglar, without his 
rible sort of whisper, j crape mask and with h face as pale as 

“ It is ail there,” replied I, although I ashes, emerged from his hiding place, 
knew nothing about it ;i“ all except fif- Frank knew him at ouce as a bank mes- 
teen and sixpence in my purse, on the sengerwhohad been turned out of his 
dressing table yonder. » There’s a silver situation upon suspicion of dishonesty. 
mu.stard-pot besides in the pantry, and a “ Oh sir, have piiy upon me,” he cried. 
Cduple of candlesticks m the study, only “ I am an unlucky dog. If it had not 
they are pla'ed, for I w|)uld not deceive been for a sneeze I should have had ten 
you, sir, upon any account.” thousand pounds in my pocket by this 

“ Yon had better not,” observed the time.” 
burglar grimly, “or it will be all the “ Oh, yon came after that, did yon?” 
worse for yon.” , said my husband cooly. “ Well, please 

He produced a key. Eke that my bus- to give me that life preserver which yon 
band used, and approacfefd the iron safe; have in your pocket before we have any 
but as he did so, his gwy ear caught a more conversation.” 

footstep upon the staircase. “ I^o’s “ And did your lady teli you that too?” 
that ?” cried he. cried the villian in accents of astonish- 

“ My husband, sir,” returned I; “ but ment, as he delivered up the weapon to 
pray don’t hurt him ; pray.” ihe man-servant; “andyet I stood by her 

“ Is he not gone to town, then ?” cried yonder, and never heard her utter a syl- 
the ruffian, with an oa^ of disappoint- lable.” 

ment. • “I never spoke a word,” cried I, 

“ He is going at twelve o’clock,” re- through the dressing-room key-hole, for 
plied I; “he is indeed.” I did not wish the man to think that I 

“ If yon tell him,” Bqid the burglar had broken my oath, nor, to say the 
hoarsely ; “ if you breathe but one word truth, was I anxious to make a deadly 
of my presence here, it will be the death- enemy of him, in case he should everbe 
doom of you both ; he had slipped into at large again. 

the alcove, and drawn back the bed “ Then it’s a judgment on me,” ex- 
awain in its place in instant. My claimed the miserable wretch, “ and it’s 
husband entered immecEwely afterward, no good for me to fight against it.” j 
and even while he w|§ in the room I “It’s not the least good,” replied 
heard the awful threat, repeated once Frank decisively; “and we will go to the | 
again through the thick enrtain behind police office at once.” 
me ; “ If you. do whiter it, woman, I go off the burglar went in their ens- 
will bill you where you. lie. Will yon tody, leaving me safe and sound afier 
swear not to tell him ?'”' all.' And now don’t you think that there 

“ I will,” I said, solemnly; “ I pro- may be some use in learning everything, 
mise not to open my lips about, the even so small a thing as the deaf and 


matter. 

Frank leaned over the pillow to kiss 

me, and observed how terrified I looked. t>c, att'ptpv vnrrR TrmiP 

“You have been frightening yourself BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME, 

about robbers again, I suppose, yon silly Every man should do his best to own 
child.” » a home. The first money which he can 

“ Not I,” retnmedl,aa cheerfully asl spare ought to be invested in adwelling, 
could; “ I have only a little headachewhere his family can live permanently, 
but 1 said with my fingers, so that he Viewed m a matter of economy, that is 
could plainly read it iu-tke fire-light; important, not only because he can ordi- 
"Fof GoeTs sake, hnsh I'M there s a man narilj build cheaper than he can rent, 
behind the bed head r ) ft " but because of the expense caused by a 

Frank was bold as .Sffiofr, and had frequent change of residence. A man 
nerves like iron, although he was so ten- who in early life builds a home for him- 
der-hearted and kind, floonly answer, self and family, will save some thousands 


dumb alphabet ? 


of dollars in the course of twenty years, 
besides avoiding the inconvenience and 
trouble of removals. A part from this, 
there is something agreeable to onr bet¬ 
ter nature in having a home that we can 
call our own. It is a form of property 
that is more than property. It speaks 
to the heart, enlists the sentiments, and 
ennobles the possessor. The associa¬ 
tions that spring up around it, as the 
biith-place of children—as the scene of 
life’s holiest emotions—as the sanctuary 
where the spirit cheri-hes its purest. 
thoughts, are sure as all value; and 
whenever their influence is exerted, the 
moral sensibilities are improved and ex¬ 
alted. The greater part ot our happi¬ 
ness of to-day is increased by the place 
where we were happy on yesterday, and 
that, insensibly, scenes and circumstances 
gather up a store of blessedness for the 
weary hours of the future ! On this ac¬ 
count, we should do all in onr power to 
make home attractive. Not only should 
we cultivate such tempers as serve to 
render its intercourse amiable and affec¬ 
tionate, but we should strive to adorn it , , 
with those charms which good sense and 
refinement so easily impait to it. We. 
say easily, for there are persons wha 
think that a home cannot be beautifien 
without a considerable outlay of money. 

Such people are in error. It costs little 
to have a neat flower garden, and to sur¬ 
round your dwelling with those simple 
beauties which delight the eye far more 
than expensive objects. If yon will let 
the s’unsbine and dew adorn yonr yard, ^ . 
they will do more for you than any ar¬ 
tist. Nature delights in beauty. She , 

loves to brighten-the landscape Utid aSake.__j 

if agreeahlrto vhe-ejor- - She-dra ura ihe’ 
ivy around the ruin, and over the stump 
of a withered tree twines the graceful 
vine. A thousand arts she praciices to 
animate t’r.e senses and please the mind. 
Follow her example, and do for yourself 
what she is always laboring to do for yon. 
Beauty is a divine instrumentality. It . 
is one of God’s chosen forms of power. ? 

We never see creative energy without 
something beyond mere existencCj and 
hence the whole univer-e is a teacher 
and inspirer of beauty. Every man was • 
bom to be an artist so far as the appre¬ 
ciation and e-'joyment of beauty are con¬ 
cerned, and he r.ibs himself of one of the 
precious gifts of his being if he fails to 
fulfil this beneficent purpose of his crea¬ 
tion.— Southern Times. 

A MOTHER’S VOICE. 

The editor of the Cincinnati Atlas con¬ 
cludes a notice of a visit to the Asylum . 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Columbus, O. 
by relating ibe following:— 

“ Of one, an intelligent and modest ' 
young lady, who had become deaf from 
sickness when two years and a half old, 
we inquired if she could recollect any¬ 
thing of sounds or words. It occurred : 
to ns that there might have-been at least 
one sound which might be remembered 
even from that tender age, and we ven¬ 
tured to inquire whether she had no re¬ 
membrance of her mother’s voice. It 
will be long before we forget the sweet, 
peculiar smile which shone upon her fea¬ 
tures, a=, by a quick inclination of the 
head, she answered “yes.” What a world 
of thought and feeling clusters aronnd 
such a fact I In all her memory^ there is 
hut one sound, and that is her mother’s 
voice. For years she has dwelt in a si¬ 
lence nuhroken from without, but those 
gentle tones of love still linger in her 
heart. There they can never die ; and 
if her life should be prolonged to three¬ 
score years and ten, o’er the long and 
silent track of her life, t e memory of 
that voice will come, in loveliness and 
beauty, reviving the soul of weary old 
age with the fresh lovely sounds of her 

cradle hours .' 

A hoy of tea years, an uneducated 
deaf-mottt, wita drowned recently, near 
the dam in Augusta. Me., while fishing. 
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The Gallaudet Guiae, and Deaf Mute’s Companion. 


DEAF MUTE’S COMPANION, 
Boston, Mat, I860. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Staples. 3fessrs. Smith and Homer 
wrote their arguments, and the papers 
were read to the Hen. Committee by a 
Boston gentleman engaged for that pur¬ 
pose. 

VAGABONDISM. 

We ate no advocate of vagabonds, nor do 
we intend to say anything in their defence, 
yet we cannot forbear making some com¬ 
ments on them and on the treatment,which, 
as a general thing, they .receive at the hands 
of the public at large. No class of men can 
date their origin farther back than they; 
■- (?ain, the first malefactor in history, may al¬ 
so be said to have been the first vagabond ; 
he was sentenced to wander to and fro upon 
the earth with a mark upon his brow, by 
which all men should know him. He was a 
wanderer against his will, and so, perhaps, 
are some at the present day; yet the large 
majority of vagabonds are such from inclina¬ 
tion. The Newgate Calender, the Nation¬ 
al Police Gazette, and other works of the 
kind, in relating the history of great crimi¬ 
nals and their fate, do nothing more than to 
trace the general consequences of a vaga¬ 
bond life. 

Vagabonds are branded by society as a 
good-for-nothing, lazy, thriftless set of fel¬ 
lows ; they are hustled about, laughed at, 
and abused j they follow various pursuits ; 
some with true Egyptian zeal, roam all the 
days of their life; others become sweeps, 
clam-men, pedlars, and what not. Whatev- 
^er may be the influences which led them to 
their mode of life, it is not advisable to treat 
them harshly j if they cannot pay for con¬ 
veyance, make them work their passage ; if 
they ask for board or lodging, give them 
something to do by which they can pay there¬ 
for; do not drive them away like dogs.— 
Treat them like fellow men, and m'ake all 
due allowance for their failings; they may 
have had temptations under which better 
-mem-would-fall__ ‘ 

^'ere'afSTSW'of {Eem'’soHind as not to 
know to what evil consequences their courses 
lead, and probably many of them would 
abandon their roving life and become steady, 
useful members of society if their fellow men 
would do their duty and treat them like 
brothers, unfortunate and misguided, it is 
true, but none the less brothers for that.— 
We all belong to the same great family and 
are all children of the great Father, and 
should do what we can for each other. 

The general sentiment towards them is 
‘They will suffer, but who is to blame; I pity 
them, and if 1 did not look on them as in¬ 
corrigible, I would do something for their re¬ 
lief ; I give freely to the virtuous poor, but 
am principled against doing anything for the 
vicious, &c.’ 

There is a vast difference between the be¬ 
nevolence of man and the benevolence of 
God; one is partial in its operation and ex¬ 
clusive in its character—the other embraces 
a universe within its arms ! The voice of in¬ 
spiration is, ‘Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.’ The luxury of do¬ 
ing good opens a new world to the spirit¬ 
ual eye !—it is the baptism of love to the re¬ 
ligious heart; beautifully true is the senti¬ 
ment of Holy Writ—‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ 

' All should do what they can to abate the 
prevalence of vagabondism, but let every¬ 
thing be done in a spirit of kindness and 
with a desire to benefit the objects, 3Iany 
a manly nature has been crushed and ruined 
because, when once fallen, no benevolent 
hand was stretched forth to raise it from the 
mire into which it was sunk; and many a 
noble spirit has been saved from a fearful 
doom and called back by the voice of kind¬ 
ness from the track of sin to that true wis¬ 
dom whose ways are ways of pleasantness and 
all whose paths are peace. Afterwards, re¬ 
membering the whirlpool that had well nigh 
engulphed him, he has shunned it with a 
tireless care; resisting the temptations which 
would lure him to his ruin, he has walked 
with unfaltering step in the thornless track 
of virtue, growing strong of heart and pre¬ 
serving before the world an integrity unspot¬ 
ted and pure, treading with the step of un¬ 
degraded manhood among his fellow men— 
honored, useful and happy. 

Is-it not better to treat them kindly and 
o what wedcanior their benefit, with such 


a result, than to drive them away, and leave The making u]^of the April Xo.tsf the 
them to follow the bent of their inclination, ‘ Guide ’ was defeetive in a good many points; 

1 and go still, farther .on. the road to . ruin? friends will ^east.chaige this fault to . the 1 
I Such actions have their reward. ‘He who fact that the Ediu^ ryM unable, from severe 
converteth a sinner from the error of his indisposition, to attend to Ijis duties on the 
ways shall save a soul from death and shall day it was put in form. 

hide a multitude of sins.' , ' ~ ~“ . 

__ Mr. Burnet fav irs ns with an article this 

We would caU attention to the poetry on month, on e^nent deaf mutes previous to 
our last page, entitled “ The Silent Prayer.” De VEpee ; we can add only a 

The lines were written, as we are informed, Particulars at present, and hope such of 
some years ago, by a clergyman for a deaf- «« readers as h^ve literary taste will send 
mute lady; they are very pathetic, but we theyAnow of any which are not 

think that they represent the condition of mentioned. , 

educated mutes as worsethan the reality. Pedro Ponce d< Leon of Spain, about 1550, 
The second line of the first verse, “No had considerable success in instructing deaf 
words to ask your care,” is especially un- mutes in reading and articulation, to which 
true. Deaf mutes can ask, in writing, or by two branches of i: istruction he seems to have 
signs, for what they want—and therefore, principally confin id himself. The pupils of 
have words, or are able to use words. DM Ponce—referred jlo by Mr Burnet, were Pe- 
any one ever know a mute, educated or not <lro de Velasco, i brot^r of the Constable 
who could not, in some way, express his of Aragon—bor» 1540, a priest of the Ro- 

wants ? As a class, they do not feel their man Catholic C(^'h*.flnd his brother- 

situation to be one of ‘ woe; ’ most of the Velasco, bom 4, aa' oificer in the Spanish 
pleasures of life are open to and enjoyed by army. 

them, except those derived from hearing, De Navarette--mentioned by Mr Burnet, 
and hearing is better lost than sight; if able was regarded as the Titian of Spain. He 
to read, they can share the thoughts of painted many of the finest pictures in the 
others in a certain degree, and if they hear Escuiial Palace. ' 

not the voice of kindness, they are still sen- Sir Edward ^ lostwick, magistrate, born 
sible to and capable of appreciating kind about 1610;Cost wick, painter; broth- 
looks and acts. The time was when deaf ers, mentioned b r Defoe as having obtained 
mutes were either outcasts or neglected; distinction; they were deaf from birth. The 
when no means had been discovered to teach younger attained to eminence as a painter of 
them to hope for a better state of things in portraits. 

another world, or indeed, to better their Miss Loggin, luthofess, born about 1700; 
condition in this; that time is long since also mentioned I y De'foe, who speaks of her 
passed away, and they now move amongst as a miracle of w it and good nature, 
their more fortunate brethren, not as ob- Taboreux de 1 ^ntenai, born about 1730; 
jects of pity or scorn, but as useful and re- one of the mostWistinguished of Pereira’s 
spected members of society. pupils, master of j several languages and an 

- author. i ■ 

Personal. George Campbell, of Bow- Mr. Burnet c^es down to 1700. And 
doinham, Me., a deaf mute, has taken up the we have gone bejjondit; De I’Epee was born 
profession of daguerreolypist. We have in 1 1 12, and established his first school for 
seen a creditable specimen of his work and the deaf and dtmb in 1765; this leaves a 
wish him all success in his new occupation, blank which we lave endeavored to fill up. 

We learn that Rev. Wm. W. 'Turner, Will some of on • readers volunteer to give 
Principal of the American Asylum at Hart- us sketches of disi Inguished deaf mutes since 
ford, Conn., has gone to the South for the tl>e time of De V Epee, as suggested by Mr. 
benefit of his health, which has been failing Burnett ? Theje are plenty of materials to 
for some time; we are not informed who work on, from Mi saien of lii2, to Clerc of 
takes his place during his absence, but we Hartford, Riehardm and Maloiseu of Paris, 
understand that he intends to return and CarlinofNew York, Phillips of New Orleans, 
resume his duties, wh^ his health shall per^ Newsam of Phil^elpbia, and others of the 
'mTtT' Our best wishes follow him. present diy, ■ ; • . 

Richard S. Storrs, one of the instructors ' . . . ^ 

in the Asylum, also intends being absent for Deaf Mtob Ch stias Union of the Citt 

several months for the benefit of his health ; OF Boston. — S ime changes have taken 
Prof. Bartlett, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. is place in this S( ciety of late, Mr. J. P. 
expected to fill the vacancy occasioned by Marsh having te idered bis resignation as 


Deaf Mitte C^tias Union of the Citt 


Mr. Storr’s absence, leader of the BibI 

Levi Jack, of Dixmont, Me., who went to Mg been accept| 
California two years ago, has returned in Samuel Rowe an( 
consequence of ill health ; we are not in- Mr the present aC 


for the present ac 


I Class, and the same hav- 
l by the Society, Messrs. 
Philo W. Packard will, 
as alternate leaders of the 


formed as to the size of the pile he brings class ; occasiDnally, one or the other of the 
I with him. before mentionefflgentlemen will give an ad- 

_^_ dress on some r ligious topic, and on Sab- 

We are happy to see Mr. Smith at his old baths when no s irmon is preached, the ex¬ 
post in the Registry of Deeds. Mr. Rice, ercises will cons st of a lesson in which ques- 


the newly elected Registrer, was sworn into tions and answew are asked and received on 


office April 2d. some intere8tib^,jntject in the Bible. 

Mr. Smith’s card of withdrawal, which Some fears wire expressed that the Bible 
was published in all the newspapers and Class would be plssplved, or at least"greatly 


posted up on every nook and corner of the weakened, by tUei withdrawal of Mr. Marsh; 
streets, was as follows : but they were nit well founded, for it bids 

“ To the Public.—My name having been Mir to flourish m much as ever, 
mentioned in connection with the office of The Friday ovesing prayer-meetings are 
Register of Deeds, for Suffolk, I wish to well attended, i*d the exercises are inter- 
notify the voters of the County that I with- esting; the meeUngs of the debating Club, 
draw my name from-the contest and ask my on Wednesday! evenings, seem to have im- 
friends to give their suffrages to James Rice, parted a stimulus to the intellects of those 
Esq., with whom I have been associated who attend, amihave done something to ex- 
many years and have always found him pand their ideas; the Social Meetings which 
obliging, faithful, and competent to the du- take the place oT those of the Club, when no 
ties of the office. ' subject is up foi discussion, have a tendency 

“Seeing the efforts of the friends of to make the motes more intimately acquaint- 
oneof the candidates to slander and greatly with each otlfcsr, and also offer, an oppor- 
misrepresent 5Ir- Rice before the public, tunity for the exi^tion of influence over each 
induces me as an act of justice to withdraw other, an influeni^ which, let us hope, will be 
from the field. exerted for the good of the whole. 

“Boston, March 24,1860.” The bringing! together of deaf-mutes on. 

Mr. Smith gave a magnificent soiree at his Sundays for religious improvement, and on 
residence in East Boston, on the evening week days for intellectual and social enjoy- 
of the 25th ult. in honor of the event, at ment, is a thing to*be approved of, whenever 
which Mr. Bice and many of the most dis- it can convenien^y be done, 
tinguished citizens of Boston and Chelsea We opine that all the arguments which 
were present. can be brought to bear on the subject will 

- never prevent the deaf and dumb of our large 

A Mute Ttpo,— on our fourth page, cities and towni from associating with each 
says he is in search of a wife, but has not other and asseo^ling together with some ob- 
yet found one to suit him. He wants one ject in view ; if t{ia object be good; no one 
well acquainted with patching and darning, has a right to say anything against it; if it 
and other items of house-keeping; We be bad, it is bepfcr for those who know the 
cannot believe that ladies of that class are facts, to devfse'^wne better and more at- 
80 scarce, and are led to the conclusion that tractive means of .enjoyment for them, and 
he has not extended his search very far in thus draw from their evil courses 

any direction. Perhaps some one of our than it is to seo^ and reprove them when- 
readers will give him a helping hand on the ever and whetviver they chance to meet them, 
road to Matrimony. or what is worse, to treat them coldly, and 


show by looks and' actions, if not by words, 
that they do not wish to have anything to do 
with. them.. We have .seen many instances 
of this kind and never knew any other result 
than a confirmation of the then,existing evil, 
and an addition of others. 

Livingston, AT. J., April, 1860. 

Editok of the Gallahdet Ghide.— 
Would not it be well to give in your pa¬ 
per brief biographical notices of dis¬ 
tinguished deaf-mutes of former times ? 
The list of those mentioned in History 
before the time ot De I’Epee is sin¬ 
gularly short. Dr. Kitto remarks that 
while in the effort of recollection, the 
names of a crowd of blind poets, phil¬ 
osophers, scholars, rush upon the mind, 
the records of eminent deaf men present 
I an almost total blank down to a very re¬ 
cent period. This cannot be wholly, be¬ 
cause the possibility of educating deaf 
mutes is a very modern discovery, for 
surely these must have been in all ages, 
since the invention of letters, examples 
of deaf men or semi-mutes, who loved 
books, and made respectable advances in 
science. "Why it is that no such cases, 
so far as I know, were recorded till quite 
recently, is a difficult question. I can 
only account for it by the reserved and 
j and retiring habits of deaf men, whence 
it probably arose that men might he 
! known as scholars and writers without 
any one except- a very few intimate j 
friends being aware of their deafiless, as 
it is not like blindness, obvious at first 
sight. A man may walk abroad—retire 
to his closet, and send forth his works, 
without it being generally known that he 
was deaf. Surely John Kitto, D. D. of 
England, born about 1704, and deceased 
at the age of about 50, was not the first 
prose writer of merit who was totally 
deaf, nor Janies Nackof New York, yet 
living at the age of fifty-one the first 
poet. 

Perhaps some of yonr readers can 
mention more, but I am nnable to name 
more than half a dozen deaf mutes who 
.ajre- iagntiqiJg^ito-'-Histoiy. :be|hrB 'th'S' 
time of L’Epee. ; - ; 

■ 1. The deaf and dnmb son of Crmsus, 
King of Lydia; conquered by Cyrus, 
about 500 B. C. We are told that this 
youth suddenly recovered his speech 
when he saw a soldier about to kill his 
father, and cried, “ save the king.” This 
sudden recovery of speech has caused 
the story to he regarded as fabnlpus; 
hut Dr. Kitto supposes the case might 
have been like that of the young man 
of Chartres mentioned by Buffon; who 
after recovering his hearing, kept the 
fact to himself, listening to others, and 
practicing in private till at length he 
suddenly surprised his friends by speak¬ 
ing. If the son of Croesus was born 
deaf, but had recovered hearing, and 
privately practised speech for some time 
I before the sight of his father’s danger 
caused him to throw off his reserve, the 
story becomes quite probable and inter¬ 
esting. 

2. Quintus Pedius, deaf mute from 
birth, and a relative of Julius and Au¬ 
gustus Caesar, is mentioned by Pliny 
among the most eminent painters of 
Borne, about the beginning <jf, the 
, Christian Era. 

3. The boy whom Bishop John in the 
seventh century taught to speak, as re¬ 
lated liy the venerable Bede. 

4. Juan. Fernandez Navarette, sur- 
named El JMudo, a distinguished painter 
who enjoyed the favor of Philip the 
Second of Spain, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

5. The Princ of Carignana,of the House 
of Savoy, in the latter part of the I7th 
century. This prince was a pupfl of 
Carion, the third teacher of deaf mutes, 
(successor to Ponce and Bonet.) He 
was of that collateral branch of the 
House of Savoy which hag since suc¬ 
ceeded to the Sardinian throne, on the 
failure of the elder branch. I think, bnt 
am not certain, that this deaf mute 
prince was the direct ancestor of the 
present heroic king of Sardinia. DeFoe 


says of him that he was an able states¬ 
man, and read and wrote five or six 
languages. 

Add to these the pupils of Bonse and 
Ponct, of the great Spanish family of 
Velasco, and the list of distinguished 
deaf mutes, so far as I know, is complete 
down to the year 1700. Since the 
I dawning of a brighter day for the deaf 
and dumb, the number of distinguished 
deaf mutes has greatly increased. If 
some one will undertake to famish sketch¬ 
es of some of them, I will from time to 
time, add my mite of information. 

J. R. B. 

[A fuller account of Nos, 2, 3 and 4, may 
be found in Dr. Feet’s memoir on the ori¬ 
gin and Early History of the Art of Deaf 
Mute Instruction.^ 

For the Gallaudet Guide. 

The Tattler. 

letter III. 

Mb. Editor :—^It is likely that of the 
Tattler ■'lill be expected something non¬ 
sensical or, perhaps, humorous for the 
columns of the ‘ Guide.’ Our gentle 
readers—may their shadows never he 
less!—will here find him, it is feared, 
tattling quite as solemnly as an owl 
screeching gibberish to the moon. 

The sad destruction of Pompeii, of 
which I gave a brief account in the pre¬ 
ceding letter, and the annihilation of the 
ancient cities made me contemplate pen¬ 
sively the causes of their downfall, 
which I had traced. 

My Dutch rocking-chair rocked ner¬ 
vously, full of virtuous indignation at 
the wanton vandalism of their foreign 
devastators, and exclaimed, by signs 
made by its black-walnut arms—‘‘What! 
how could the barbarians be so blind to 
the peerless beauty of such temples, as 
those of Luxor and Camac,—as those 
gracing the Athenian Acropolis,—as 
those which were indeed the ‘ Glories of 
the Syrian desert,’—as those of proud 
. Ninevah. and. of.. Babylon, famiu^ for hez- 
hangiog gardens?: How-could the Ro¬ 
mans, themselves lovers of Architcctnre, 
have the heart to raze to the ground the 
second Temple at Jerusalem,—a struc¬ 
ture that far surpassed them,all in archi¬ 
tectural beauty and magnitude, and that 
reared itself, with one thousand four 
hundred and fifty Corinthian columns of 
Parian marble, pile upon pile around, up 
to the height of one thousand two bun - 
dred feet ?” 

“ One thonsand two hundred feet high 

® y 

eh?” asked the Tattler, admiring the 
honest enthusiasm of the chair. 

“Yes, "tis a historical fact. Tacitus 
and Josephus say so,” answered the fur¬ 
niture. 

Indeed, Mr. Editor, you and yonr 
Yankee readers can have a good idea of 
the almost fabulous height of this He¬ 
brew temple by piling one above another 
more thanyire Bunker Hill Monuments! 

“But where are its numberless 
columns, pilasters and blocks of marble 
which were of dimensions so great as to 
defy pulverization ?” inquired the Tat- 
tler. . . 

“This I cannot answer with certainty,” 
replied the chair,-—“hut ther« is much 
reason to believe that a considerable por¬ 
tion of such as were found uninjared, 
was carried to various countries, to build . 
mosques, seraglios - and other edifices ; 
and the remainder, in all probability, lies 
buried in the rallies about Jerusalem.” 

“ My dear chair,” said the Tattler, 

“ even though its extraordinary beauty' 
and magnificence of execution might 
possibly arrest the hands of vandals, you 
cannot overlook the fme cause of its de¬ 
struction,—a doom it so richly deser¬ 
ved.” 

I know it was because the Jews 
nailed to the cross the One, whom none 
could touch with impunity; but the struc¬ 
ture itself—a mere pile of stone, void of 
understanding or feeling—was by no 
means responsible for the sins of its 
priests and their misguided people,” 


i 
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“ This is true, I admit.” answered the 
Tattler. “ It must, however, he borne in 
mind, that no beautiful object, once pol¬ 
luted, can still be beautiful in the eyes of 
an offended God, and therefore must per¬ 
ish. Thus, by idolatry, temples perished 
most miserably, though, by reason of, 
solid masonry, several of their columns 
and a portion of their walls, sadly muti-l is 
lated as they are, still stand in all their 
solemn grandeur; by licentiousness and 
cflFeminacy of the potentates, gorgeous 
palaces perished ; by indolence and de¬ 
pravity of the inhabitants, cities were 
blotted out of existence. 

“Pompeii,” observed the chair, “ and 
Herculaneum were not so.” “Oh no! ” 
exclaimed its friend. “ They were bur- 

_only to be disinterred, to preach, 

ag it were, a moral lesson to all civil 
governments, present and future.” 

“ I infer that modem cities are not a 
whit behind the ancient ia moral deprav¬ 
ity-” 

“As fruits, beautiful to look upon 
are often found rotten at the core, so cit¬ 
ies, blessed with fine, costly edifices and 
noble institutions, are not always free 
from QoiTuption in their municipal gov¬ 
ernments, and are often quite contamr 
nated with the atmosphere of vice,’ 
said the Tattler. 

After some minutes of silence, the 
worthy Booking Chair remarked, perhaps 
with truth“ I don’t understand why 
men, utterly unfit for their new duties, 
should be elected or appointed to govern 
civil as well as charitable corporations 
“ They are generally elected through 
Hemagoguism, or appointed through fav¬ 
oritism,” replied the Tattler, “ Hi-fitted 
to attend to their offices, they have a na¬ 
tural aptitude to mismanage what is com¬ 
mitted to their charge. But, allow me 
. to say with candor, many of them, in 
private life, are respectable, and even 
pure-minded.” 

' “ If they are really respectable, why 
do they accept offices, the functions of 
“wMch-^tfieur hefBrts nelfrtheirrth^ 
not the’least capacity to perform ?” asked 
the chair. 

“Perhaps it is because their heads are 
turned by flattery or self-assurance, and 
think they can learn the business, and will 
in due time become first rate; and with 
this false impression they stalk upon 
stilts (ofconceit) into their respective of¬ 
fices,” suggested the Tattler. 

“Most likely,” nodded the chair. 

“And they pocket fat salaries,” 
“Indeed,” nodded the chair again 
Here the Booking Chair and its bosom 
friend fell into a reverie : the former on 
the beauty of its lamented Preacher— 
Chaitmaker’s character, and the latter 
on the inefficiency of all office-holders of 
this class. 

Raphael Palette 


me: his defence of the vagrants does 
honor to the goodness of his heart, but 
if to beg money ; to live upon the sym¬ 
pathies of others ; to, despise labor, eon- 
irary to the great law, which, if tran- 
gressed, inclines us altogether to evil,— 
“ In the sweat of Ihy brow, ^tbou shalt 
eat bread if to be guilty of these things 
wrong in any, surely the educated 
mute cannot be exempt from censure. 

*Who is a vagrant or vagabond ? It is 
he that wanders in idleness, living on 
the labor of others. Now lot me cite 
here some lines, which I have been 
pleased to find in Shakspeare.— 

* • This common body. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream. 

Goes to, and hack, lacqueying the varying tide.” 

If to make them behave themselves, 
and binder their idle hands from begging, 
can be accomplished by any influence of 
mine, I shall lose no opportunity to ex¬ 
ert such influence. 

“ Is selling the alphabet vagrancy ? ” 
Yes, certainly. Whoever wishes to sell 
it as a business, will have not only to rent 
a room, but also to get a license. That 
there is vagabondism among every other 
class of society is certain. But does any 
person respect such ? 

Of the responsibility of the teachers 
for the education of their pupils and their 
habits in after life, I propose to say no- 


debris, he can go down to the 


a word, T turned pale; And grew sick; lish settled an island ten miles northeast, it. Large fragments of rock,prevent his 
and had not the old man irnn and fetched in the middle of the strait, which is there farther progress towards the water in a 
me a cordial,! beliaP® ih? sudden sur- twen^ miles wide. The strait and is- direct course ; but to his right, under the 
prise of joy L*^^dV«h^^natare, and I land bear the same name,formerly written ‘southern abutment, is a low arched way 
had died on %e )spoi.^ Truly I felt Mi^limackinac,,. now Mackinaw, or trough which, passing over heaps of 
something of this joyful irarprise on re- more frequently, on the Island, Macki- 
ceiving the firstiium^r of the ‘ Guide,’ nac. This name is I believe, derived 
for two reasons^ivfirst, taany mutes will from an Indian word meaning Great 
read it with pecnliar . Siterest, as it is Turtle, but the U. S. Interpreter, who 
published for themselves, and thereby lives, on the Island, a brother-in-law of 
expand their minds, and ^secondly, from Schoolcraft, asserts that it is from an- 
the pleasure I expect to derive from the other word somewhat similar, signifiying 
perusal of its pages, and the pride I take Giant Fairy, or Great Spirit. The In 
in the elevation of the class, to which I dians used to avoid the Island or if they 
myself belong. approached it, they were in the habit of 

H. M. Chamberlathe. leaving an offering of tobacco upon tbe 
Montrose.near Richmond,ya.,April 1860. rocks, to propitiate the Great Fairy and 

secure favorable winds. 

The town, numbering eight or nine 
hundred inhabitants of all shades and 
colors, is on the Rast side of the Island 


For tte GoBaudet Guide. 

Trip ta ^^inac. 


P. S. Since the above was written, the 
April Number came to band and received my 
- perusal. The Rocking Chair, looking over my 
shoulders, read the articles of your two cor¬ 
respondents in reference to the “scheme’’ of 
our worthy friend, Mr. Amos Smith Jr. **My 
dear Tattler.” said the chair, preserving its 
Dutch gravity, ‘‘ 1 see there’s a storm brew¬ 
ing in a tea-pot. It will ere long rain cats 
and dogs in the editor’s sanctum. Poor Amos 
is done brown. But I reckon he has so much 
spunk in his veins, that he will come up to 
'The scratch in good time, and give them a true 
ring of his^ metal.” 

I smiled approvingly, and asked my friend 
if it was proper to eat a fine-looking pear, 
found rotten at its core. 

. “No, no!’’ it answered. 

The Pattleb. 

New York, April, I860. 


For tbe Guide. 

Mr. Editor :—^Will you allow me to 
explain to the readers of the Gallaudet 
Guide, and e.specially your intelligent 
correspondent Beynard, the motive which 
induced me to write the article on mute 
vagrancy for insertion in the “ American I 
Annals ?” It was beyond doubt that the 
Instructors did not know to what extent 
mute vagrancy prevailed; accordingly I 
presented to them the facts and consider¬ 
ations, already put forth, with the hope 
that they would warn their pupils against 
exposing themselves to this charge. 

But your correspondent differs with 


thing, as it would be useless to do so. 
Let them alone. In regard to tbe sala¬ 
ries of deaf mute teachers, allow me to 
say a few words. When we know that 
tfiey, although active afid faithful instruc¬ 
tors, work harder than the hearing for 
less remuneration ; whereas, the latter, 
who are not, as a body, good sign-makers, 
do not work so hard for much larger 
compensation, is it not astonishing to see I 
the former so submissive ? Our anjaze-1 
ment is increased, when we know that 
they continue to be dissatisfied with, 
their respective positions, instead of 
sending their resignations in at once- 
Perhaps they opine that teaching is the 
mbst^fihbrabre and enviaBK of" alljprpi 
fessions. In this case, we cannot concur 
in their opinion. They say that they 
could make more money in some other 
way, yet they will never resign for that | 
purpose. I will now tell you a case. If 
a mule is placed between two stacks of 
hay, which will of coarse affect his senses 
equally on each side, and tempt him in 
the same degree, will it be possible for 
him to eat of either ? We say he may 
starve in the midst of plenty, as he has 
not determined to eat of one or the other, 
for the hay on either side strikes his 
sight and smell in the same proportion, 
thus keeping him in perplexing suspense. 
Thus it is with the teachers. But to re¬ 
turn to vagrancy. I would most respect¬ 
fully call Reynard’s attention to the fol¬ 
lowing extract from one of the letters of 
the Hon. AmeliaM. Murray of England, 
written from this country some years 
since. 

“ An awful fact for the dissolute or the 
idle youth must he stated—that even 
when the check of public opinion and 
love of approbation induce self-control 
and moral conduct during middle 
age, if there has not been laid in early 
life a foundation of principle and good 
habits, the consequences of early profli¬ 
gacy show themselves in a return to vici¬ 
ous acts, as mental power wanes with 
added years, and the hoary sinner goes 
to his grave in sin and misery—so the 
end of that man is worse than his begin¬ 
ning.” It will be s(y with any one who 
may lounge with the alphabet under his 
arm. 

Mr. Editor, let me tell you how glad 
I am to know that we have an organ of 
own. Any of the readers of yoUf 
useful paper, who has read the life and 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe, will re¬ 
collect the state of joy and grattede, in 
to which he was thrown, shortly after his 
return To England from his solitary is 
land, on receiving very good accounts 
from the old captain, of the prosperity 
his Brazilian plantations. He says, “ In 


Mb; Editor: —^Ha^nglioticed an alln- and extends along the shore for nearly 
sion to the Island of Mackinac, in a re- a mile. It contains two churches, three 
cent number of the Guide, I send some gghools, several hotels, and ten or twelve 
particulars oftny visit to that place.hoping stores. The chief occupation of the 
that they may not be entirely wanting in pgppie summer is fishing ; in winter 
interest to your readers, as they supply sleigh riding, or some say, stealing gov- 
a link omitted in your correspondents ernment timber. Perched upon the cliff. 
Trip to Lake Superior!’ Thursday 2 OO feet above the water is Fort Macki- 
morning, Aug. IQth;*! left Chicago on a Qac, overlooking the pitturesque town, 
propeller for a trip down I the lakes. We the southern and eastern parts of the 
made a short call at Bacine, a beautiful strait. Bound and Bois Blanc Islands and 
and flourishing city, bpilfen an elevation the main land in the distance. There is 
about fifty feet above _^e lake. It is a small garrison stationed in the Fort 
the s.econd city in population and com- during most of the year, to keep it in 
merce in the State, af Wisconsin. repair. A quarter of a mile west are the 

We also stopped at Milwaukee, a remains of Fort Holmes, situated on the 
handsome city of about 35,000 inhabit- highest point of land, at an elevation of 
ants, whose site twenty years ago was a 320 feet. 

wilderness. Its educational and benevo- ^"{^0 Island was surrendered to the 
lent institutions ; ite well-arranged ho- Americans in 1794. In 1812 the garri- 
tels and large business ‘'blocks; its ex- gQjj_ jjol; knowing that rvar had been de- 
tensive manufacturing establishments; elared, as lightning had not then been 
its railroads and its/-thirty churches trained to run on errands, were early 
speak encouragingly foe its future. 000 morning, alarmed by the whistling 

The next day the Wi|Consin shore he- Qf 3 ^ cannon ball over their heads, follow- 
came less and less distinct until its dim, 0 ^ ioamediately by a summons to snrren- 
blue outline could no lo'pger be traced; ^er. The English bad landed on the 
and for the first time i|i my life, I was -^ 03 t side of the Island in the night, and 

■* TiraWTtrirclnfioff’^Wl^ 

without a bound.’ Bnt in a few hours, of tJie garrisoni After obtaining 

the bluff, sandy shore of Jlichigan, some possession of Fort Mackinac, fearing 
thirty miles distant, began to be visible, jjjat an effort would be made by the 
Late in the afternoon^ we drew near Americans to retake it, they built in the 
singularly shaped headland, three or fear, Fort Holmes, commanding a view 
four hundred feet in height, upon whose of the entire strait, and held it until 1814 
top there is a mass of earth, whose form ^^^ken the Island was restored to the 
suggests at once its naiue, the “ Sleep- American Government by treaty, 
ing Bear.” To our left'were the Mani- 

tou Islands, which the Indians have al- fafry-Hke than real. The roads in 
ways regarded with awe «the re>idence tp-wn, and those winding in all direc- 
of the Great Spirit. Here the sun bade ^Jons through the groves to the various 
us good night, with a free so red that pjaggg of interest, have been macadam- 
tbe tell-tale clouds andeeven the waves j^ed by nature. No mud dims the polish 
proclaimed his c^ialsoU^^shes. ^jQots, nor do mosquitl^es intrude, by 

Slowly and silently ^ght drew her unceremoniously presenting their bills, 
dark mantle around the spirit island, and qijjg scenery includes the grand, as well 

as the beautiful. Among the objects 


nature seemed to become; a devout wor¬ 
shiper at the shrine of Manitou. The 
larger of the Mauitou Islands contains 
13,000 or 14,000 acres of land, and both 
are inhabited by a few Emilies whose 


worthy of attention, are “Lover’s Leap,” 
“Devil’s Kitchen,” “Sugar Loaf” and 
“ Arched Rock.” 

Sugar Loaf” is in a beautiful vaUey, 


principal employment is wood cutting On one'sidi, its perpendicular height is 
and fishing. - -> -j ^ almost 80 feet, while the top slopes so 

Washington Light House marks the tJjat the other is not more than forty, 
entrance to the Straita|,of Mackinac, Around the base, it cannot he far firom 
The sound of the steam-whistle met 90 feet. In this rock, on the north side, 
with a ready response fr^ the occupant 12 feet from the ground, ia a room of 
by the ringing of the belV^he old man, considerable size. By careful climbing 
far from tbe hum of busi^asS and poll- the summit may be reached, but I can 
ties, then appeared, swinging his hat, affirm that it requires much greater care 
which was answered by cheers from the to reach the ground again in safety, 
boat. We glided rapidlj^ by his isolated “Arched Rock” is probably tbe greatest 
home, and left him to e^joy the grand curiosity on the Island. It is on the 
tunes so often played by those world re- eastern shore, where the cliffs rise to the 
nowned musicians, wind Sind wave. height of 130 feet. The denuding ac- 
Upon the main land, on the south side tion of the water, when nearly on a level, 
of the Strait, which is here five miles must have produced this phenomenon, 
wide, is old Fort MacMimc, erected by ATarge mass of rock has fallen out of 
the French, and for many yeaw, the head the limestone cliff and tumbled into the 
quarters of traders. It "^ame into the lake, leaving a frail arch, 35 feet in 
possession of ^the Engush, when the length, spanning the top- As the visitor 
French surrendered Canada. At this approaches on the Island, he first di; 
place sin English garrisoiH9% massacred covers a large opening, through which he 
by the Indians, in 176^ : -It is now a looks upon the dark blue waters below, 
stopping point where tke.^p^ssarj sup- He draws nearer, and sees in front of 
plies of "Wood may be obtained from the the opening a large yawning space, into 
only family living at the oW Fort. The which he descends until he stands under 
next year after the massacre, the Eng- the main arch, some 60 or 70 feet below 


loose 
lake. 

The pure bracing air and fine scenery 
induce pleasure seekers and invalids to 
resort to this Island in large numbers 
during the hot seasori. Sa'ling, fishing, 
and long rambles over the old weather 
beaten cliffs, soon produce a keen appet¬ 
ite for the white fish, Mackina-w trout 
and wild ducks, so abundant in the vicin¬ 
ity. 

A man who lives on the Island ■wrote 
an interesting letter to an Eastern paper, 
some time ago, representing himself as a 
traveller on the Upper Lakes. He al¬ 
luded, to the Indian tradition, that ther^ 
is a cave extending far beneath the Is¬ 
land ; and also stated that a fearful st.orm 
had recently displaced some rocks near 
the fort, revealing the entrance to this 
cave, thus proving, the truth of the tra¬ 
dition. ■ In a few weeks crowds of visi¬ 
tors began to come in, on tip-toe witk^ 
excitement, to see the wonderful pheno¬ 
menon. Among them was a foreigner, 
with a letter of introduction to the U. S. 
Custom House Officer; after talking 
awhile he requested that a guide might 
he procured to show him the cave. The 
officer told him that there was no such 
cave. “ Tut, tut,” said he, and thrust¬ 
ing his hand into a capacious pocket, he 
pulled out a newspaper, and pointed to 
the pretended traveller’s letter. It was 
with difficulty that Uncle Sam’s officiM 
could convince the gentleman that the 
whole thing was a hoax. Some, and 
those whom we should least expect, were 
apparently very much annoyed by the 
frequent calls for guides; but the golden 
harvest was a god-send that doubtless 
more than compensated them for all their 
trouble., .. - ^ . 

, ^ Hiding passed_fgar--pr ^r.e-; daijas?a^.4i. 
the Island, I left on board the Propeller ' 
Milwaukee. The following night she en¬ 
countered a severe storm, in Saginaw ' 
Bay on Lake Huron., The captain find¬ 
ing her difficult to manage against a furi¬ 
ous head wind, which caused the water 
to dash over her in fine style, concluded 
to put about and let her drive ; but the 
violent motion as she came round into 
the trough of the sea, occasioned fearful 
apprehensions among the passengers, 
that she would capsize. The long looked 
for day at last dawned, and we found 
that we were not as near home as 'we 
were the evening before. 

The scenery on the St. Clair in the 
vicinity of Port Huron, the Canada side, 
cannot be surpassed in real beauty even 
by the far-famed Hudson. • 

The great inland lakes have been 
called, since the arrival of boats at Liv¬ 
erpool, direct from Chicago, the “ Medi¬ 
terranean of America,” and Chicago the 
“Alexandria of modem times.” This 
long chain of navigation not only reaches 
Chicago, but extends to the west end of 
Superior, the queen of the lakes. The 
St. Paul Advertiser paints the glorious 
future of Superior City in brilliant col¬ 
ors. Some time last year it said! 

“Here, at the uttermost limit of ship 
navigation, the town of Superior, some 
two years old, and containing not more 
than a thousand inhabitants, is slowly 
rising on the shores of the queen lake, 
from the sombre woods that surround it, 
to meet the majestic destiny that is 
creeping with slow pace np the St. Law¬ 
rence and throngh the lakes to'ward her 
to cast the commerce of the ocean at her 
feel and crown her with a diadem of 
ocean pearls.” ,• 

And now I call upon young men and 
fair maidens, old bachelors, and anti¬ 
quated ladies to take a trip to Mackinac. 
While there, walk, run, and jump ; laugh, 
sing, and shout; and if it does not db 
them good physically, mentally and moi^ 
ally, then say that I am no prophet. 

R.H.K. 
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The G-allaudet Guide, i-nd Deaf Mute’s Companion. 


THE SILENT PKAYER. 

1 have no tongue to tell mv woe. 

No words to ask your care. 

Cut off as by a two-fold blow 
Prom pleasure' those around me know, 
My lot is lonely here below, 

0, hear my silent prayer. 

I dwell in silence, not a thought. 

Can I with others share. 

Ye love the voice with kindness fraught. 
And know the solace it hath brought, 
Think that to me its tone is naught. 

And hear my silent prayer. 

Neglected T must outcast prove 
A prey to every snare. 

Then let my wants your pity move. 

To teach me of a Savior's love, 

And guide my soul to joys above ; 

This is my silent prayer. 

Tell of that world where God is king. 

No deaf, no dumb are there : 

In ears unstopped sweet anthems ring 
While-heart and voice their offerings bring. 
And niihrosod tongues His praises sing. 
Who hears my silent prayer. , 

■■■*■• - y. . . .. - 

For the Guide. 


i Now, Mr. Editor, allow me to make a tures that lira in h e %5u'-f-npon all his A SKETCH. Fatal Accident— An interesting Uttle 

i few remarks in relation to the foregoing works he has Wtte 'i—none of us liveth Some time in the month of May, 1775, a '^Austin* Smith^^f ° Chilmark' 

' V ., V , . f to himself.’ ,4.ndj;otably were we wise year memorable in our nation's history, and Austin Smith, of Ghilmark, 

I am, indeed, an admirer ot _. j , ..omptual re Mass, fell into a tub of hot water which her 

' enough to nod-erst ^riu those works, we most emphatically worthy of perpetual re- » u j i a*—.Kp Aaa* 

as believe in vnendinw and - j In nf RoW— the Mother had left Standing on the floor for a 


jardcle. I am, indeed, an admirer of 
j such ladies as believe in mending and gbould find th'ii. thf 
I darning, for they will most certainly save the cold sto^¥’!ii th 


uinose worKs, we mosc empnaucu. y wormy mother had left Standing on the floor fora 

13 nothing—from membrance m the annals of few moments, and was dreadfully scalded; 

arth, of the minu- y^fr when the town was subjected medical aid was promptly on hand, and 

t . - ... naiseries and inconvemeneies which uage, _ V. ‘"Pi , . ’ . 


i themselves and theirjmsbands dnneces- test creafure^l.e^cE-which may ,bo faJ P°«f 

1 sarv exnf'T’sft- 4 v..wer»Uv lends iotno‘’ia somc i,v»*ys -r’f, minister to j upon the British throne, could inflict,— | ® i*^gering fourteen a) 


1 sury expense, \vhieh'^eBerally leads to w 

|d.bt .„d b..k™picv. I „„.id ,dri,. S'o zsri' 

every young man who is or may be in best answers % 
need of a good wife, to be particular to c'eated, and Iso: 

select one of those ladies who under- We'value anl pf an t-. that horse, which that m^nTof m\ 7. an^^^ ---- 

,.,nd mendins »d d.rni.g, „d ah. JdTZ^if." ac "thalbe'.n tmul LVm'^'SJ S\“ 'T',' T ‘“’d’h' f'“ • 7” 

of ha«a.-w.ferj. I coofca ,h. „„,i ,1,1 „d , ■ »„da,.,.. Th. star aLhL>. “d l'd.d 311*1 o“ri.‘S 

that I have been looking for a good that is the roofit use:-*! in the heavens is beleagured town. With his wife and seven flames. Loss $1500, no iasar&nce 

but without finding one to suit me as yet. the star which, we at Jiire the most. or eight children, and such article of house- 

T hone that the fair readers of the Now is it nit rea-.iublc, that man, to hold furniture as he was permitted to take r"’" ^ -- 

I ^ ! whom the whje erti ‘on. from the flower ‘ffi b ’’y MARRIAGES. 

“ Guide Will not shrink from that part . ' i i i n • • • i. British officers, whose pleasure it was to 

of their duty which falls under the ITmtn who^h^ perform such Annmnc and ftecofmy servi^ ' ' " - - 

j , . , . . man wno,j..ii» me )vti or conterriDg he crossed Charles River, by the terry boat April 8th Mr. Asa VV. Allen, of Yantic 

“ patching and darning denomination. deeper misery; or 1u| her liappiness than and landed his precious, fare safely in a deaf mute to Miss_-Church' 

I have a deaf sister how understands any other beidg r,n%: arth—than, who can Charlestown,—although the boat came near daughter of Zalmon A- Church. 
almost everv item of liouse-wiferv. in- act like God d hevijill—-is it not reason- .durmg the_ passage, the water fre- _,,.^ ,^ 


done for her, but 
i)s in great suffer. 


I yveneraijy leaos to \ i.,.-.- ---- — upon me nniisn inrone, coum mmci.,— • .Kp ,pA h„, hpmp was ATaw 

T ndvi-P the happiness ot .tome living creature, when many of the inhabitants left their bus- , “At" Tho^ 

}. I would advi-e ^ that flower that iness and their homes to find a refuge from 1 1 . Iw 

^ho IS or may be in best answers fhe ^ -for which it was his tyranny, and many others were driven bright liuleffirrand alw^va^Lemed too nure 
to be particular to created, and bestt-WK'fAc most pleasure, hy poverty and destitution to seek employ- jq j-emain here lone ^ 
ladies who under- We value an|p4it Ihut hor^,^hich ^ 

darning, and also “’T P°°^ Sturbridge, Mass., w« 

-wifery. I confess ^^ ^^ totally Voyed by flee ThSr^day night. 


I flames. Loss $1500, no inaar&nce. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 8th, Mr. Asa W. Allen, of Yantic, 
)nn., a deaf mute, to Miss-- Church, 


Mk. Editob, —TFhile on a visit to a fortable circumstanc 
deaf, and dumb lady the other evening, to be frugal and eeoti 
her father lent me a copy of the “ Chris- and is very particula 
tian Chronicle,” the organ of the Bap- hold duties, 
tist Church, published weekly in this It is to be hoped f 
city (Piiiladelphia.) Pointing to an ar- of your paper will i 
tide under tlie caption of “ A Paragraph and practice every it 
for the Ladies,” he asked me to copy it and make themselv 
for insertion in your paper, for the bene- thing, little or great, 
fit of the fair readers of the Guide :— 


almost every item of house-wifery, in¬ 
cluding mending and darning, &c. She 
hasL been mamed foy nearly four years, 
and her husband is a shoemaker by 
trade ; both are generally in very com¬ 
fortable circumstances. She has proved 
to be frugal and economical in her habits. 


^TheJiride’s father.is a deaf mute^but she 


able that he slluhUive for lhe*noble end v® He went forth '*"• _ aurl sneek 

t!/!/ ^ Jiev. John household stuff safely on land, he procured "nFATRS 

2 • ft wawnn. into which hia «ynnd« wppf^ narkpfl. - - i/ljAxiXlO* 


, , z> VI whither. After getting his family and his 

ieu og the Jiev. John household stuff safely on land, he procured 
a wagon, into which his goods were packed, 

---— the mother and her daughters being disposed 

-Tc rise early on a cold among beds and other furniture, himself 
.. _ * - 1 . drivine the team and the bovs travellinff on 


ABsinmiTiHs.—Tc rise early on a co 
morning when' yon'h.ave nothing to do. 


DEATHS. 

In Boston, April 29, of consumption, John 


driving the team and the boys travelling on ^ graduate of the American Asylum. 

*nr\.¥ A nF vmvwn atka-Cn .. .... ...... 


to be frugal andeconomicalin hcr habits, '“l^rtVgo tVbo^^^^ iTMidSmrMaZ^ 

and IS very particular about her house- because it is jit a certainAour. Hampfhii'^ Amherst, m New Hillman, wife of Jacob Tinkham, formerly 

hold duties. Tostandiibwatertoyour knees, fish- The man thus exiled from his native town, both herTusbandl* 

It IS to be hoped that the lady readers mg mr trout, When you can buy them in his business, his triends, and his home, was Middleboro’, April 12th, Mrs. 

of your paper will not neglect to learn a clean dry EijirkeL William Homer. His first carey after ob- Susan Thomas, mother of the above, aged 

, -i r i. -r To travel in a foreign country,'while Naming a shelter for his wife and children, -q Grief for her daughter's death is sup- 

nnn rtraprir*#* AY’Pri’ irom nr h/inco-TOirAVTr . .... o Jf* traa rn tHair c>*«af£.««artA<. 'Tka . - - .V . * 


^ *1. ^ L T iiavci JureiKU cuuuliy, >¥Uiie <=» i . -vjriei lur iier uauautcr a uctivu la auu- 

and practice every item of house-wifery, ignorant of tlto hLtory, constitution and ^“^cnance. The hastened her end. 

and make themselves useful in every rnanners of vour own season for planting corn and potatoes not Near Warrenton, Va., April 7, Ann S.M. 

.1 • 1 -. iiiauuers oi your own. having passed, be hired a field and stocked xr, . .f jnhn ft Hart aired 17 

thing, little or great. To salute ypur most intimate friend it with those and other vegetables. By cul- Hart, daughter of J n . rt, g 

A Mute Typo. "’ben he is wt^king with any great man. tivating these, and by the labor of himself This'vouneladv was one of that unfortunate 


“ A PAEAGEAPH FOE THE LADIES.” 

Most of our fair friends have a de- 
. cided aversion to that part of their duty 
which falls under the ‘ patching and 
darning denomination.’ They are of 
opinion that ‘ a rent may betlie accident 
of a day, but a darn is premeditated 
poverty ! ’ But if they only knew how 
pretty a well-e.vecuted piece of repairs 


A Mute Typo. 
Philadelphia, March lath, 18G0. 

A FIX. 


To think hkerv one a man of spirit and his sons, he managed to secure the ne- 

.. ^ 1_?._..Cl;f. T. __ 


who fights a rfbel. r - 

The daaTht|:rs tf farmers playing bt 
the piano-fort^ apd reading French no 
vels. 1 - 


This young lady was one of that unfortunate 
class from whom infinite wisdom is pleased 


looks, when yon see in its warp and woof laughing as to lose the power to laugh. __ .... ........... 

the bright threads of economy and inde- -4nd, as if this fix was not sufficiently f'"®®*'? (Jf, it. In fact, we hardly f tok^n ”of remer^Cnce of ®”‘'' Y® ^‘'® the Lord, then be 

nendenee Mnd womaiilv thiilt cn slnir fixed his risible muscles have boon sn know how the vjarid would get along with- f, “ .®“ oi ie“cnmraDce ot comforted, mourning parents and fond 

pendence .md womanly tliii t, c.o.smg nxea.ms nsiOlL muscles have been so be]s'ire, mankind might have the patriot and hero, was bap- brothers, tor your darling Nannie has as- 

and re-crossing one another, they would long without exercise, that they have been so constitiltsd as to live without sleep, tized by the nam_e_of Joseph Warren. In guredly entered that.ciiy’where there shall 

lay aside embroideries and crotchet nearly lost the art of contraction. And but those who look upon Night as merely a ^ptil or May, l i ifl,-the British troops m be no night, and where God shall wipe all 

work, and take Up instead, ihe mending- now, still farther to fix the unpleasant- time for rt 5 t, taie a very narrow view of the me^ time having evacuated the town, tears from her eyes ; and where there shall 

basket. ness of his fix, when he would like to the subject. Je 4 look at it for a moment. —Mr. Homer returned with his family to be no more death—neither sorrow nor cry- 

We rode down town the other day, cultivate a mirthful spirit, he is compelled RNigbt were abolished, Mankind, the Yan- and renewed ine practice ot his ing; neither shall there be any more pain.' 

Iho ,.-:ly of p.,ta .o.M,™. ,h. ' - 

loviiiy gD'l 01, ivo shooid tlnaK, aocut wuh the it th-jy would driandfriend^^Vetlhigs! Such aro now too uv .the.prm^u ofViump^ ' ■ 

eighteen. She was the pratiest, freshest avoid a similar fix, to be careful how much neglected, knd if Night never came to agraph, went through the customary course Friends of my mortal y* aw, , 

looking girl one would want to see— they indulge their sober fancies. put an end to la lor, man would work on till th® Boston schools, learned The trusted and the tried, 

there were no tell-tale traces of midnmht Some wise Sancho has said, Blessed be i*® would becoibe a mere money making of his father the trade of a mason, followed You arc walking stili in the valley of tears, 

p,„l„ „d b,.a..ol,„ mrmnp i. h. xho tot inveo.ed .loop. Wl.k „..I ^ Wx 'i",rCro*r".“Sty:Vh“ri.r^^ I..... .. yo.r 

those peaeh-blossom cheeks and c ear, wisdom he might have added, Blessed be a fact, and one r.ot to be overlooked, and turn, supported and educated by his Indus- Bo I forget? Oh no 

bright eyes, and all the numberless little he who first invented For the when it comesJ man must leave his work try and economy. In the year 1809 he was For memory’s golden chain 

items of her dress were as fresh and latter is as necessary for our quiet and and return to hi i home if he is so fortunate appointed to a responsible station in the Bos- Shad bind my hiart to the hearts helow, 

trim as she herself—from the pink bon- happiness as the former. Laughing as to have a hole, or to his boarding house Custom House, which he held till 1838, touch again. 

net-strings down to tlie neatly fitting promotes kindness and good naiure. It if he hasn’t, and there mingle with bis fellow P^jiod of twenty-seven years, underthe ^InriT . 0^*0 

gloves and delicate gaiter-boots. If we puts one on good terms with himself creatures and in social converse and enjoy- bJ^drnmTtLf Mr“ Ho^^^^^^ hlvTet Flo'vs freely down, like a river ofiight, 

had been an old Laclielor—or a young “ and the rest of mankind,” and eases baTSer^Ltfe hL in%h”e ercised talents remarkably appropriafe to the To the world from which I came. 

one, either we should most certainly off the sharp corners of the troubles and and forget*fora while the cares which of thedutiesand responsibilitiesof 

have fallen in love with that girl, parti- disappointments incident to our occu- harassed him during the day. the office to have retained it for such a length Do you mourn when another star ^ 

cularly after we had discovered that she pancy of this world. It promotes a Then there il another thing to be consid- '’fe»pe«ed Do yo'rwe^To^w'h” ffie 

was as industrious as pretty’. good digestion and all other physiologi- ered. ‘ Night Is the time for fun.’ "Who ®D“. And the rage of conflict die '? " 

And how do you suppose we found cal functions, and, consequently, health could enjoy a quilting-frolic, or an apple- administration, and even more frequent- 'Then why should your tears roll down, 

tout? and long life. AU conditions of life are o'- “ ‘he daytime? They H-». ®'"P'°y“>®n‘>" tke pubhc And your hearts with grief be riven, 

’ .- . o, . « , . __ ‘^ ^‘***^ ___ Tj-.. _11 service and chanvea are nnntinnailv taWinw i?___• ..v_o. ’ 


A person who wants to laugh, bnt To give adyicd to, or argue with 
cannot, is in a fix. A bad fix, surely, fool. I 

besides being a sober one. And then, _ 

what a sober time he must have had, ’ i NlGHT 

while fixed; to live so long without ^ i. 

laughing as to lose the power to lau"h. Night is a giy-at institution. 


We have a 


cessaries of life. It will be recollected that vvilhold a part of those senses which con- 
bn Bunker Hill was fought on the jq greatly to our earthly enjoyment. 

10 - °f June of that year ; ibwill also fie \vfl;ie a student at the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 

recollected information between dis- became, about 12 months since, the 

tant parts of New Englandwas not tpen gujygct of a painful affliction, from which she 
a transmitted with the speed of lightning, as never recovered sufficiently to walk a step, 
now, by an electric telegraph, and the in- and during the whole time had been a great 
telhgence of that event did not reach -Ara- gyg>gj.gj.^ g^g was attacked, a few weeks 
heist till some time after Its occurrence. On past^ with typhoid fever, under which her 
the eighteenth of August, two months after enfeebled constitution soon sank, 
e a death of General \V azren, the f^^dy of jj j,g jjjej [jjg j^ost deeply afflicted 


In fact, we hardly Homer, was augmented by the birth of earth are the favored of the Lord, then be 


pendence and womanly thiilt, cro.-sing 
and re-crossing one another, they would 


eighteen. She was the pri ttiest, freshest 
looking girl one would want to see— 
there were no tell-tale traces of midnight 
parties and head-acliey mornings in 
. those peach-blossom cheeks and clear, 
bright eyes, and all the numberless little 
items of her dress were as fresh and 
trim as she herself—from the pink bon¬ 
net-strings down to tlie neatly fitting 
gloves and delicate gaiter-boots. If we 
Lad been an old bachelor—or a young 
one, either—we should most certainly 
have fallen in love with that girl, parti¬ 
cularly after we had discovered that she 
■was as industrious as pretty. 

And how do you suppose we found 
it out ? 

The hand kerchief that lay in her lap 
told us so. The neat little darn, elabor¬ 
ately executed, in its corner, with the 
small while stitches and skillful handi¬ 
work, had a tongue quite audible to our 
ears- Time and patience, and wise 
economy had been there. The gentle¬ 
man sitting opposite saw the little token 
also ; we noticed his eyes turning from 
the handkerchief to the blooming face, 
and back to the handkerchief again, and 
we knew perfectly well that he was think¬ 
ing of—the good wife that young lady 
■would make, and how neat her husband’s 
cravats and stockings would be ! Poor 
fellow, the edges of his shirt-bosom were 
a little frayed, and one or two buttons 
were missing, a defection which the most 
skilful arrangement of his cravat ends j 
could not conceal. Perhaps he had a I 
■wife who didn’t believe in mending and 
darning—perhaps he had none at all. 
.However that may have been, his admir¬ 
ing eyes appreciated the darn on that 
handkerchief more than if it had been 
the richest and most sight-destroying 
embroidery—not for what it was, but for 
.•what it betokened. 

Girls! don’t shrink from a mended 


The trusleJ and the tried. 

You are walking still in the valley of tears. 
But 1 am at yunr side. 

Bo I forget ? Oh no 
For memory’s golden chain 
Shall bind my hiart to the hearts helow, 
’Till they meet and touch again. 

Each link is strong and blight, 

And love’s elettic flame 
Flows freely down, like a river of light. 

To the world from which 1 came. 


and long life. All conditions of life are 
I improved by laughing. Mrs. Stow puts 

• 1 .t ii^ /» 11 fnvfr- V ¥ . ^ . 


would be as a razor made to sell ami changes are continually taking | 


Do you mourn when another star 
Shines out from'the glittering sky? 
Do you weep when the noise of war 
And the rage of conflict die ? 

Then why should your tear.v roll down, 
And your hearts with grief be riven. 
For another gem in the Savior’s crown. 
And another soul in Heaven ? 


way to camp meeting, “ ho ! ho ! ho ! No, Night is tfce proper and natural time for f^’i’ness that no one thought of disturbing 

fwhowouldbavethought.it.” This is the all these thingj, and, consequently, if Night hi® in the possession of it. During the last liHHIlji {{iLliiilf ftiiiilliH t'iiillli'K! li 

true philosophy. had never btfen, we should never have ®’*ty years the scenery of the political thea- 

In order to have laughinw nroduce Its known these-pleasures, or if it were abolish- fre has been frequently changed; though it A few seeds of tffis pumpkin were received 

best influence it must come'" natiirallv ®‘^’ obliged to forego all such 1® "°t to be supposed that Mr. Homer has from the patent office, and the produce was 

it itLT A T enjoyments otiiake an artificial Night for been an uninterested spectator of the chan- fpumpkins, weighing 

it must laugh itself, A forced laugh is ourselves / ° ges, yet it is not supposed that he has been to 130 lbs. each. I think that in a 

no laugh at all. A person should laugh Then againi—If there were no Ni^ht busy as one of the scene-shifters. He has season, and with good cultivation, they 
because he loves to. The laugh should there could he no Moonlieht: and what not made himself conspicuous as a ‘reform- ‘hey are 


because he loves to. The laugh should there could he no Moonlight; and what 


Mrs.Burgess) aged 53. Mrs. T. was a deaf 
mute, as were also both her husbands. 

Also, in Middleboro’, April 12th, Mrs. 


luvc VI lauuuiiia oiiuuru oe oueribiieu. .-V . -r. . r. ;—. - 6-—-•» .v. ir.,™ t,- -.uj _ r ii —... .-.j ..vu w**, vac piaas win 

We Americans take hold of our busi- ‘bough it is doubtful whether the world . Mr- Homer has withdrawn from all par- be enough for a hill as they are very great 

’ , , would lose muth if the whole tribe should ‘>eipation in the bustle of business ; but he runners.; the voung sets look vellow as if 

ness pursuits with much more earnest- become exUncL - may be seen almost any pleasant day, about blasted. I tell you this, or you might pull them 

ness than any other people in the world. But moorJi^i Is even more important to ‘he middle of it, in State street. His walk off as such, 

and therefore there is the greater need, that great arm 1 to which the wffiile world « not so sprightly as it was in 1807, 'Thebest time to water plants, isat sunrise 
when we leave our business, of throwino’ has belonged ioi; will belong—Lovers.— when he commanded a_ military company, or just ^fore evening, and always u.se rain 

off its cares and anxieties and givin| What tfiey do without UP What *^® used uthTuw\e%xtsed trl 

« 1 . V , J A® 7 ° man IS hnid Grniifrh to ffo in hrnaf? HavllcrKf faie and drum, but It indicates the firmness nsea It snouia pe exposeu to the sun a day or 

ourselves up to the laugh and abandon < p™ fjjj. '? maiden which old age derives from youth and man- two, until it rises to the temperature of the 

of the child. This is the true antidote .„o„ici*^dare acknowledge the corn ’ with hood passed in the habits of industry and so- mr ^fore it is applied. Water may be given 

steadily followed, will largely add to our blushes ? • It couldn't be done. “The subject of the above sketch is the fath- Plants are more liab'e to be injured by frost 

enjoyment and prevent many a call for a Another thing. Who would not prefer a er of Geo. Homer, Esq., a well known and in- moist, than in a dry atmosphere • and im- 
w-vl¥YT»:,rs;»v¥ Tirw.. 35V«_ 4 —_ 1 _ *1 _ .... - _ __-i_ 1 ’ . _ 


physician.— Mag-Flower. 


SELFISHNESS. 


moonlight w4k to one by daylight, especial- fiueutial deaf-mute of Boston, Of him it is after the ground has been worked 

lyif accompanied by a fair friend? Why, unnecessary for us to speak; the nnmerous of- ““y he pre- 

there s no comparison between the two. « , t.- i. i. , merousoi served from destruction by a copious watering 

For riding, saiiing, skating, walking, talk- 'which he has filled among his m the morning, before they are exposed to the 

ing anil above all, and in fact for deaf-mute brethren, and the prominent position aun. In the spring and fall, when frosts are 

evervthine but working, moonlieht and which he has held inmost if not all of the deaf- ‘® he expected, please look out fora severe 


place as if it were a plague-spot; the . everjthing but working, moonlight and which he has held inmost if not all of the deaf- *0 plea^ - 

longer your old things last, the better God has written upon the flower that therefore Nigh?, is as much better than Day mute enterprises for the past ten years are ‘h® hrst night after the charing up of a 
able you will be to have new ones by- sweetens the air,—upon the breeze that as O. W. Holmes’writings are better thaJi sufficient evidences of his ability and the esti- or nortW«t * 

and-by. Sensible people read your rocks that flower on its stem,—upon the ‘hose of the most trashy story writers. So in which he is held. , , Insects ar'e‘troublesome and sometimes verv 

character in little things; and nobody raindrop that refreshes the sprig of moss le‘“> *“ jomtn sayinp a plessing on Night _ ' destructive. Plaster of Paris and Snuff sifted 

■will think the worse of you, whatever that lifts its head in the desert—upon the a multitude of pleasures in A farmer, who stabbed a deaf and dumb French Pumpkins, Squashes, 

may be your wealth or station in life, ocean that rocks every swimmer in its ®*^ rn?f* man near Navan, Ireland, has escaped from Summer Quashes, Cucumbers 

fnr the exercise, of econoinv .and thrift, deep chambers.-unon everv nenciled ' ? , justice, because neither the prosecutor or anv .’'®‘yT*'** nse- 

A stitch in time .saves nin;, and some- shell that sleeps in the caverV of the .. x x • i .. T t. of his family know the deaf and duinb alpha- f Spy .Gufde Krf a oaner 

^ 


■which warms and cheers millions of crea- [ stars.” 


rn . P'®“® 13 cents in 

iooston age stamps to Adolphus Clark. 

96 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass. 
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